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American Review" for November, 1893, pp. 591-600 (brief notes on " Med- 
icine-men," Pawnee, Moqui, etc.); Chamberlain, A. F., "Ueber Zauber mit 
menschlichem Blut und dessen Ceremonial Gebrauch bei den Indianem 
Amerikas " (three articles), in "Am Ur-Quell," vol. iv. (1893), S. 1-3, 34- 
37, 64-66 ; also, " Sagen vom Ursprung der Fliegen und Moskiten," ibid., 
S. 129-131 (treats, among others, of such legends amongst the Algonkians, 
Kootenay, Iroquois, Cherokee) ; Read, W. E., " Indian Traditions of their 
Origin," in " Overland Monthly " (San Francisco), vol. xx. (1892), pp. 
577-5 8 4). 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Montreal. Monday, October 9, 1893. The first regular meeting of the 
season was held at the house of Mr. H. Beaugrand, first president of the 
Branch, Professor Penhallow, the President, in the chair. The paper of 
the evening was an account of " The Fall of Hochelaga," contributed by 
Mr. Horatio Hale, and read, in the absence of the author, by Dr. John 
Reade. 

It is well known that when Champlain reached the place where Montreal 
now stands, the little Indian fortress that Jacques Carder had found there 
some sixty years before had disappeared, as had also the kindred settle- 
ments lower down the river. What became of this Indian population ? The 
question had long been asked in vain, but traditions that have come to 
light furnish a reasonable answer. In studying the languages of the Ca- 
nadian tribes, Mr. Hale visited the Wyandots of Anderdon, on the Detroit 
River, the last feeble remnant of the only tribe which retained, in Canada, 
the speech of the once famous and powerful Huron people. Crushed by 
the Iroquois in the desperate struggle of which Parkman in his "Jesuits 
in North America " has given a narrative of thrilling interest, they had 
taken refuge for a time among their Algonquin friends, the Ojibways, on 
the shores of Lakes Michigan and Superior. Returning eastward after a 
time, they settled on the island of Michilimackinac, whence at a later day, 
descending through Lakes Huron and St. Clair, they occupied lands on 
both sides of the Detroit River. About the middle of the present century 
the majority of them accepted lands in the Indian Territory, where, strange 
to say, they had for neighbors a band of their ancient enemies, the Sene- 
cas. A small number of them still clung to their Canadian homes ; and 
from Joseph White, — in his own tongue Mandarong, the " Unwilling," — 
the chief of this band, a man of marked intelligence, and, in spite of his 
name, of frank and genial nature, Mr. Hale obtained much information 
touching the history, customs, and beliefs of his people. Mandarong had 
once visited his kinsmen at Lorette, and compared traditions with them. 
These traditions agreed in assigning for the primitive home of the undi- 
vided race the northern banks of the St. Lawrence, near the Atlantic coast. 
Chief Mandarong told Mr. Hale of the origin of the war which resulted in 
the dispersal of the Huron-Iroquois. The two communities were living to- 
gether, but without intermarriage, which had been forbidden, when an Iro- 
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quois brave transgressed the interdict and afterwards aggravated the offence 
by slaying his Huron wife. Her kinsmen, to avenge her fate, slew an Iro- 
quois, and a general quarrel ensued. It was in this conflict that Hochelaga 
fell, and the tribes along the river, whose chiefs were vassals to the Hoche- 
laga overlord, were dispersed. The closing scenes to the long and sangui- 
nary feud are described in the pages of Parkman, and from that animated 
description the reader may imagine the incidents that preceded, accompa- 
nied, and followed the fall of Hochelaga. Mr. Hale brought forward inde- 
pendent data to confirm the accounts of Peter Clarke and Joseph White 
(Mandarong), which, in the main, agree with each other. He quotes the 
testimony of the late Sir D.Wilson, based on what F. X. Picard, the Huron 
chief, had communicated to him, and explains the expression generally ac- 
cepted as indicating an indigenous or autochthonous origin, as really mean- 
ing "from down stream." In summing up his paper, of which the foregoing 
is a brief outline, Mr. Hale dwelt upon the value of traditional evidence 
which had hitherto been underestimated by book-worshipping historians, 
and cited the island groups of the Pacific as striking instances of a chain 
of witnesses extending back, not for generations or centuries merely, but 
for millenniums. 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion, begun by the chairman, was 
carried on by several of the members, especially Mr. Beaugrand, who spoke 
of his personal acquaintance with Mr. Picard and other chiefs of the Hu- 
rons and Iroquois of this province, and dwelt especially on the evidences 
of language for the truth of Mr. Hale's theory. In order to compare the 
tribal dialects of the seventeenth century with those of the existing rem- 
nants of the Huron-Iroquois stock, he placed before the meeting the works 
of the early missionaries, explorers, and adventurers, as well as the lexicons 
of Bishop Baraga, Father Lacombe, and Abbe Cuoq. Among the rarer 
volumes exhibited were the works of Lescarbot, Sagard, La Honton, Hen- 
nepin (1698, dedicated to William III.), Bacqueville de la Potherie, Le 
Beau, Reveillard's edition of Le Tac's " Histoire Chronologique," and a 
beautifully bound quarto Charlevoix (1744). Among more recent works 
shown were Abbe" Maurault's " Histoire des Abenaquis," a book of can- 
tiques for the use of the Lake of Two Mountains mission, and " Le Vieux 
Montreal," in which several old sites were identified. The remainder of 
the evening was passed in conversation, and in the inspection of a collec- 
tion of objects of archaeological interest. 

Monday, November 13. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. A. R. Mac- 
donnell, 1160 Dorchester Street, the President in the chair. After the 
Secretary, Mr. F. E. Came, had read the notes of the preceding meeting, a 
discussion followed regarding the programme for the year. A paper by 
J. M. Le Moine, F. R. S. C, on the " Origin of Some Popular Oaths," was 
read, Mr. Le Moine dealing mainly with French forms of courtly and 
plebeian swearing. 

Louisiana. Monday, November 13. The Louisiana Branch held its first 
meeting of the season in Tulane Hall at 3.30 p. m. After the reading of 
the minutes of previous meetings by the assistant secretary, Mr. E. Fos- 
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ter, the President introduced Dr. Biichner, curator of the government eth- 
nological museum at Munich, a gentleman who was on a visit to New Or- 
leans for a few days previous to going to Mexico for scientific research, 
and who has probably seen as many varieties of the human race as any one 
living. 

Dr. Biichner then gave the members a most interesting lecture on what 
he had seen amongst the African tribes, and, in opening, remarked that he 
had hoped, instead of giving a lecture, to have had the pleasure of hearing 
one, and in the absence of any notes, his memory would have to serve him. 
He said that he was first sent out to Africa in 1878 by the German explo- 
ration fund to explore the middle basin of the Congo region. Lunda was 
the principal kingdom which he visited. The kingdom, the lecturer said, 
had since been swept away. Its government was a peculiar one, it having 
been divided into two distinct estates : the one having at its head Muati- 
amvo, which each successive king took ; the other a gyneocracy in every 
respect, governed by a queen, whose name was always the name of the 
state, Lukokessa. These two heads were not married to each other, each 
governing separately. The subjects of both belonged to the Bantu family, 
from which had been recruited the whole of the negroes in America. The 
two estates were distinct, although mixing. The king's succession lay in 
his nephew, and the queen's in her niece. The lecturer said that he was 
not permitted to penetrate any farther north than Lunda, and out of a 
guard of one hundred and twenty men, with which he started from Angola, 
only twelve remained faithful, the deserters alleging that their enemies were 
anthropophagi, which he, the lecturer, did not believe. 

The Bushmans and Hottentots were quite distinct from any other of the 
African races, and presented many features which were extremely interest- 
ing. The Bantu language, he said, was spoken from east to west, and trav- 
elling, on this account, was not at all difficult. Its greatest peculiarity was 
in the use of the prefix instead of the suffix, as in European languages. 
The race included the Matabeles, of which he had a poor opinion. 

The negro was, to him, a very interesting subject, and, in his opinion, 
the Kaffir was the finest specimen of the uncivilized races with which he 
had met, the American Indian being only a degenerate specimen. The 
women were not, as is supposed, slaves, as in many communities, but en- 
joyed many prerogatives, and in the history of all the tribes were to be 
found instances where the women had left the tribe until their demands 
had been complied with. The negroes, as a whole, were very socialistic. 
There was no private property in Africa except the king's. They were 
very musical, but their music was mostly in the nature of a dole. The lec- 
turer said that he had collected many of the tales as told around the camp- 
fires during the three years he had resided in the country, while engaged 
in the study of ethnology. He had come to the conclusion that the negro 
had no religion, as we know it. His god was quite another being. His 
belief was a polytheism made up. of kobolds, devils, and the power of re- 
medial fetishes. He had never been able to combine his system into one 
harmonious whole, and this was the worst side of the negro. Every clever 
man was a sorcerer, and after every death of a chief the sorcerer was 
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searched out and put to death, because death could not take place except 
through his influence. The negro was not cruel, on the whole. He had 
been struck with the fact that the negro of the States was a much darker 
man than his African brother. There was really no black race, and the 
native of the Malaccan peninsula and the hill tribesman of Siam were 
darker than the Africans, among whom he had seen some as light as the 
Chinese. 

In concluding his lecture, Dr. Buchner said that he had remarked some 
of the songs sung by the whites in the cotton presses here, which were 
evidently of African origin, and he impressed on the members the advisa- 
bility of having these written down. 

Professor Fortier, in thanking the lecturer, also impressed this fact on 
the audience, and wished that the members would take it in hand before 
they disappeared altogether. He mentioned that the national society 
placed much stress upon the value of the folk-lore of the African races, and 
mentioned that the first monograph would be one derived from purely Afri- 
can sources, and the second one, on the folk-lore of Louisiana, largely 
derived from the same source. 

Boston Branch. Friday, October 20. The Branch met at the house of 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Brattle Street, Cambridge. The committee appointed for 
the purpose of reporting new by-laws for the Branch made their report, 
and the proposed rules were adopted. These will be printed by the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, together with the by-laws of other branches, in a 
pamphlet descriptive of the operations and plans of the Society, which will 
be sent to all members. Officers of the branch were elected (to serve until 
the annual meeting in April, 1894) as follows : President, Professor F. W. 
Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes ; Secre- 
tary, George P. Bradley, M. D., U. S. N. ; Treasurer, Arthur G. Everett ; 
Advisory Committee, Miss A. L. Alger, Mr. Montague Chamberlain, Mrs. 
David H. Coolidge, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Mr. W. W. Newell, Mrs. B. L. Rob- 
inson. 

Friday, November 17. The monthly meeting was held at the house of 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 226 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes 
presiding. The presiding officer made a brief address to the society on 
the opening of its sessions for the season, in which he alluded to the late 
World's Fair as connected with the objects of the Branch, remarking the 
educational value of many of the Midway Plaisance exhibitions, and par- 
ticularly observing that some of the more objectionable features of these 
shows, dances, etc., were not representative of the countries of the per- 
formers, but had been learned since their arrival, to cater to the supposed 
tastes of the public. The new by-laws were read and adopted. Papers 
from members of the Branch being in order, Dr. George P. Bradley read a 
short notice of a sailor superstition connected with the burial of the dead 
at sea. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Blake (who gave information concerning an 
analogous superstitious custom, namely, staking down the bodies of sus- 
pected Vampyres in certain parts of the Austrian empire) and by Dr. 
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Fewkes, who remarked on the significance of tying the feet of the dead 
together. The Rev. Dr. F. B. Allen read, for Miss Alger, a paper on chil- 
dren's street songs, as observed in this city, giving many entertaining ex- 
amples, and distributed copies of the journal of the Episcopal City Mission, 
" My Neighbor," containing the above songs. Miss Yerxa read a version 
of a fairy tale obtained from Irish domestics. Dr. Fewkes delivered an 
address on the prayer-offerings, or Bahos, of the Moquis, examples of which 
were exhibited. 

One of these images, mainly consisting of feathers of a certain kind, each 
comprising some emblem, and which is supposed to be the carrier of the 
prayer or message to the Great Snake, or Great Water (the Ocean), had 
been intrusted to the speaker on the occasion of his leaving the tribe to go 
to the coast. Among other interesting points, it was observed that the two 
sexes were indicated in these figures, the measurements of which are taken 
from different parts of the human body, adapted in size to the dignity of 
the divinity to whom the prayer is addressed ; the green color is emblem- 
atic of the west, and is hence used prominently, as the " Great Water " 
lies in that direction. The use of the sacred meal and honey in the conse- 
cration was noticed, and the question of the possible significance of the 
use of the latter, as derived from the bee, a speedy and direct carrier, was 
noticed. The use of a four-stranded string, emblematic of a breathing line, 
which was stretched out in the supposed direction of the divinity, was 
alluded to ; also the use of the turkey-feather, supposed to be stained by 
dragging in the mud, and the connection of the Turkey with the Great 
Snake in the myth. The carrying of suitable presents or offerings from 
the seashore to the tribe was mentioned ; such as shells, water-worn wood, 
etc., and, most successful of all, a horseshoe crab, which was at once iden- 
tified by the Indians with the Giant Tadpole of their legend ; the ceremony 
of its consecration was described ; it was placed upon an altar and sprin- 
kled with meal and honey; pahos were made and placed on the back of the 
crab, which was finally left with the tribe, to their great joy. 

It was mentioned that a conch shell was very acceptable, as the sound 
heard on holding it to the ear was believed to be the voice of the Great 
Snake, or sea, as in our childish belief. 

Cambridge Branch. This Branch was formed November 21, the meet- 
ing for organization being held at the house of Dr. B. L. Robinson, 38 Ar- 
lington Street. Mr. W. W. Newell pointed out the field existing in America 
for the collection and study of folk-lore. Mr. Tisdale spoke of the oppor- 
tunity for collection in Canada, among fishermen of the lower St. Lawrence. 
Mr. Fernald mentioned his experience among the French population of 
upper Maine, as an isolated and simple community. Miss Yerxa alluded 
to the traditional lore possessed by domestic servants, especially from 
Ireland, while Mr. Schofield spoke of the relation of folk-lore to medieval 
literature. A committee was appointed to draw up rules, and a president 
and secretary elected. 

December 5. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. B. Warner, 153 
Brattle Street. Organization was completed by election of officers and the 
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adopting of by-laws. Professor A. R. Marsh of Harvard University spoke 
of the relation of folk-lore to literature, the study of comparative literature, 
in our day, having taken the character of a science, seeking for the origin 
and explanation of literary themes, which, as it was considered, were often 
to be sought in the popular imagination. Professor J. Y. Bergen described 
the collections which had been made by Mrs. F. D. Bergen, consisting of 
many thousands of items ; he treated also of the connection of folk-lore 
with general psychologic and biological problems. 

Officers of the Branch : President, Mr. A. R. Tisdale ; Vice-President, 
Miss Helen Child ; Secretary, Mr. M. M. Fernald ; Treasurer, Mr. F. W. 
Robinson ; Executive Committe, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss G. S. Shaler, Mr. 
W. H. Schofield. The membership consists of about thirty persons, chiefly 
graduate students of Harvard University. 

New York Branch. — The November and December meetings of this 
Branch will be reported in the next number. 

In Memoriam. — Francis Parkman. The loss of the most eminent of 
American historical writers has called forth so many expressions of affec- 
tion and honor, that it will here be necessary to do no more than mention 
his name, as an original member of The American Folk-Lore Society. 
His work illustrates the manner in which the best history, using material 
from all quarters, becomes also the best literature ; and it especially serves 
the cause of folk-lore in showing how all information, serving to illustrate 
the ideas and character of aboriginal races, has also a relation to the his- 
tory of the immigrant race. 

Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, U. S. N. By the sudden death of Lieu- 
tenant Bassett, at Chicago, October 19, is taken away one of the most hard- 
working and energetic persons interested in the organization of American 
folk-lore. His first work, " Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of 
Sailors," 1885, was a collection of maritime folk-lore; a second edition 
appeared, under the title of " Sea Phantoms," in 1892. In 1892 Lieuten- 
ant Bassett became the Secretary of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society, the 
organization of which was in great measure due to his services. In con- 
nection with this society he published, in the same year, " The Folk-Lore 
Manual," an index of the themes included in this study, and acted also as 
editor of " The Folk-Lorist," the organ of the society. He also directed 
and organized the International Folk-Lore Congress of the Columbian 
Exposition, the success of which was chiefly due to his own labors and 
devotion. 



